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By William A. Smith 
Assistant Professor of Education in the University of California 
Southern Branch 


SEARCHING and scholarly study of the junior-high-school movement, 

The new development in the American public-school system is not treated 
as an isolated phenomenon but as an integral part of a much larger movement 
which has as its aim the remaking of our prevailing system. The author, be- 
lieving that an adequate understanding of the movement is in large measure 
conditioned by a fairly definite historical and comparative orientation, has given 
a complete picture of the background of the movement. In addition, the ma- 
jor topics are: the pupils, the program of studies, extra-curricula activities, 
and questions of organization and administration. 


THE CHOICE OF A 


COLLEGE 
By W. W. Comfort 
Haverford College 
RACTICAL sound advice for the 
prospective college student as well 
as for his parents and teachers. The 
points discussed include the size, loca- 
tion, type, denomination of the college 
considered as well as the best prepar- 
atory course to pursue. 
Price $ .80 


THE FINE ART OF 


WRITING 
By H. R. Shipherd 
Boston University 
DISCUSSION of the aims and 
purposes of language study made 
practical by a concrete study of mater- 
ials and methods. The author shows 
clearly how students can be taught by 
precept and example the mechanical 
details of writing without killing the 
impulse to express himself naturally. 


Price $1.80 
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THE ADOLESCENT GIRL 
By Winifred Richmond 
George Washington University 
A® UNUSUALLY sympathetic 

account of girls, normal and ab- 
normal, of this age. It is scientifically 
sound and yet extremely readable and 
of great value to parents and teachers 
alike. It discusses the various possible 
problems in a simple matter-of-fact 
manner. 
Price $1.25 


THE INDEPENDENT 


SCHOOL 
By Samuel Drury 

Headmaster of St. Paul’s School 

DISCUSSION of the adminis- 

tration of the private school. Out 
of many years of successful experience 
in the independent school field, the 
author gives a thorough treatment of 
the many problems involved. He leads 
the reader to look “out of the top story 
of the schoolmaster’s job.” 
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Program of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 


December, 1925 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


The fortieth annual meeting of the Association will be held in Jacob 
Sleeper Hall, Boston University, on Friday and Saturday, December 4th 
and 5th, 1925. Jacob Sleeper Hall is on Boylston Street, next to the 
Boston Public Library. 

On Friday evening at half after six, a dinner in celebration of the 
fortieth anniversary of the Association will be served at the Hotel 
Vendome. The Hotel Vendome is on Commonwealth Avenue, two blocks 
from Boston University. 

The guests of honor will be the past presidents of the Association. 

The fee for the dinner will be two dollars and a half. Reservations 
may be made by addressing the secretary. To imsure a place, such 
word must be received not later than Thursday, December 3rd, and the 
sender must agree to be responsible. If the request is received not 
later than December 3rd and is accompanied by the remittance, the 
fee will be two dollars. In that case tickets will be mailed immedi- 
ately or, if the time is not sufficient, they will be delivered Friday 
evening at the Hotel Vendome. Checks should be made payable to the 
secretary. Guests are invited. In all cases where the remitance is 
received later than December 3rd, the fee will be two dollars and a half. 
To insure the receipt of the remittance by mail, the postmark should 
be not later than December 1st. 

Proposals of new members should reach the secretary before the 
elose of the first session. 

ERNEST GRANGER Hapcoop, President. 
Water BALLou Jacoss, Secretary, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I., 
November 23, 1925. 
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PROGRAM 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 4. 


3.00—Individualized Instruction. 
Elementary Schools: 
Charles L. Spain, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Mich. 
Secondary Schools: 
Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Colleges: 
Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean Columbia College, New Yorx City. 
Discussion. 


FRIDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 4. 
FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 
6.00—Dinner and Reception at the Hotel Vendome. 

Dress informal. Social half-hour, 6.00 to 6.30. 

The Guests of Honor will be all living Past-Presidents of the Asso- 
ciation, nearly all of whom expect to be present: 

Charles E. Fay, 1886-1888; Charles W. Eliot, 1898-1900; William H. P. 
Faunce, 1908-1910; Ernest Carroll Moore, 1913-1914; Mary Emma Woolley, 
1914-1915; Alfred Ernest Stearns, 1915-1916; Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 
1916-1917; Ellen Fitz Pendleton, 1917-1918; Horace Dutton Taft, 1918- 
1919; Lemuel Herbert Murlin, 1919-1920; James Arthur Tufts, 1920-1921; 
George Daniel Olds, 1921-1922; Clement Collester Hyde, 1922-1923; Anna 
Jane McKeag, 1923-1924. 


SATURDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 5. 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston University. 
BUSINESS MEETING. 
Friends of the Association and those interested in the topics dis- 
cussed, are invited to be present. The session will begin promptly. 
9.00—Business Meeting. 
1. Report of Executive Committee and Election of New Members. 
2. Reports of the Secretary and Treasurer. 
3. Reports of the Nominating Committee and Election of Officers. 
4. Report of Delegates to College Entrance Examination Board. 
9.30—Honors Courses in American Colleges. 
Frank Aydelotte, President Swarthmore College. 
10.00—Report of the Joint Committee on College Entrance Requirements. 
Dean Otis E. Randall, Chairman. 
Discussion, 
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Report of the Committee on Standards for Colleges. 
President Kenneth C. M. Sills, Chairman. 


Discussion. 


COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 
(For THE COLLEGES) 

Dean Otis Everett Randall, Brown University (Chairman) ; Professor 
Robert N. Corwin, Yale University; Frances Louise Knapp, Secretary 
of the Board of Admission, Wellesley College; Dean Craven Laycock, 
Dartmouth College; President George Daniel Olds, Amherst College; 
Henry Pennypacker, Chairman of the Board of Admission, Harvard 
University; Dean Florence Purington, Mount Holyoke College. 

(For THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS) 

Professor Jesse 3uttrick Davis, Boston University (Chairman) ; 
Head Master John A. Avery, High School, Somerville, Mass.; Principal 
Francis Leonard Bacon, Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass.; Prin- 
cipal Howard Conant, High School, Holyoke, Mass.; Principal Hal 
Roscoe Eaton, High School, Manchester, N. H.; Principal Louis Palmer 
Slade, Public High School, New Britain, Conn.; Head Master James E. 
Thomas, Dorchester High School, Mass. 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS FOR COLLEGES. 

President Kenneth C. M. Sills, Bowdoin College (Chairman) ; Payson 
Smith, Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts; Dean Frank George 
Wren, Tufts College; Professor Arthur Herbert Wilde, Boston Univer- 
sity; Headmaster Thornton Jenkins, High School, Malden, Mass. 


OFFICERS, 1924-1925. 


President—Ernest Granger Hapgood. 
Vice-Presidents—Ernest Martin Hopkins, William Colver Hill. 
Secretary-Treasurer—-Walter Ballou Jacobs. 

Executive Committee (with the preceding)—Mabel Homer Cummings, 
Kenneth Charles Morton Sills, Albert Barrett Meredith, Hal Roscoe 
Eaton, Ada Louise Comstock. 

Delegates to the College Entrance Examination Board—Clement 
Collester Hyde, term expires 1925; Shirley Kendrick Kerns, term expires 
1926; Florence Bigelow, term expires 1927; William Colver Hill, term 
expires 1928. 


PAST PRESIDENTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
Anna Jane McKeag, 1923-1924; Clement Collester Hyde, 1922-1923; 


George Daniel Olds, 1921-1922; James Arthur Tufts, 1920-1921; Lemuel 
Herbert Murlin, 1919-1920; Horace Dutton Taft, 1918-1919; Ellen Fitz 
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Pendleton, 1917-1918; Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 1916-1917; Alfred Ernest 
Stearns, 1915-1916; Mary Emma Woolley, 1914-1915; Ernest Carroll 
Moore, 1913-1914; *Enoch Case Adams, 1912-1913; *Huber Gray Buehler, 
1910-1912; William H. P. Faunce, 1908-1910; *Harlan P. Amen, 1906-1908; 
*Willlam DeWitt Hyde, 1904-1906; *William Gallagher, 1902-1904; 
*Edward G. Coy, 1900-1902; Charles W. Eliot, 1898-1900; *Cecil F. P. 
Bancroft, 1896-1898; *L. Clark Seelye, 1894-1896; *John Tetlow, 1892- 
1894; *Timothy Dwight, 1890-1892; *William C. Collar, 1888-1890; Charles 
E. Fay, 1886-1888; *Moses Merrill, 1885-1886. 


* Deceased. 








The Formal Addresses: 


Individualization of Instruction—Elementary Schools 


CHARLES L. SPAIN, DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


qnanmmcsmmin® & TT most outstanding quality of the early Ameri- 
= can schools was the appalling inefficiency of the 
T teaching. Many commentators on that period 

% 

E 

= 


speak of the wasteful methods of the school- 

aun, masters. As an antidote to this situation we 

had the Lancasterian system, mechanically effi- 

= cient, highly organized, group memorization and 

emamonnmm yecitation. Following this came the learning 

of lessons from text-books which were produced in large num- 

bers, and the recitation of the things learned before the class. 

The recitation method has persisted, with slight modification, 

down to the present. 

During recent years a strong movement away from this 

method has appeared. This may be due to several factors: 


(1) A new social philosophy of education which minimizes 
the importance of the old formal discipline theory. 

(2) Scientific study of education has revealed the real 
meaning of individual differences. 


We know that a child inherits a certain potential capacity 
and that his ability to perform equals this capacity plus 
training or education. We know nature places limitations 
beyond which education does not seem to avail. In every 
class that comes before us for instruction there is a wide 
range of ability and uniform instruction, as well as uniform 
requirements in recitation and examination, resulting in a 
still wider range of ability. The usual method of the classroom 
seems to miss the requirements of a large percentage of each 
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class, especially the very bright and very slow; as a result 
our results are below the standard we might attain. 

Our philosophy tells us that each child must be dealt with 
as an individual and also as a member of society. It seems 
clear that the chief office of the school is to provide for each 
individual a curriculum, methods of instruction, and kinds of 
experience which will fit him as an individual, and at the 
same time give him abundant opportunity for social partici- 
pation, to fit him to cope with life’s problems. 

The city of Detroit for several years has been attempting 
to realize some of these ideals in practice. In its effort to 
individualize as well as socialize instruction, Detroit has fol- 
lowed three lines. 

I. In order to provide favorable conditions for socialized 
and individualized methods, the elementary school system was 
reorganized on the platoon plan. 


The characteristic features of this plan are: 


1. The entire membership of the school divided into two 
alternating groups or platoons. 
2. A longer school day. In Detroit it is six hours. 
3. Each platoon of pupils spends 
(a) Three hours of each day in home rooms, where the 
the instruction in the three R’s takes place. 
(b) Three hours in gymnasium, playroom, library, 
auditorium, art, literature, science, music, and 
nature study. 


This type of organization provides a much greater variety 
of facilities and opportunities than the traditional school can 
afford. It affords greater freedom, greater opportunity for 
projects and group participation, and more possibility for 
development of habits of co-operation and ethical and social 
standards than the older type of school. 

The chief purpose of the special activities is socialization. 

In home rooms, where the three R’s are taught, an effort 
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is being made to individualize the instruction. This effort 
follows two lines: 


1. Organization of ability groups. 
2. Individualization of group or class instruction by the 
use of material adjustable to the needs of each individual 


pupil. 
ABILITY GROUPS. 


How are they constituted? 

(1) By us in kindergarten or first grade of intelligence 
tests prepared especially for these grades. 

By use of these tests pupils are roughly located in three 
groups, called X, Y and Z. Later this grouping is modified 
by the judgment of the teachers, based upon observation and 
experience with the various pupils. 

The purpose of such grouping is: 

(1) To secure approximately homogeneous groups. 

(2) Provide different standards of achievement for each 
group. 

(8) To provide continuous promotion from semester to 
semester for all groups. 

(4) To permit pupils to remain in their chronological or 
social groups in play, auditorium, library, and other 
activities in which differences in mental ability make 
little difference. 


This plan has been in operation for five years. In attempi- 
ing to carry on the plan certain facts seem to be evident: 


(1) General intelligence is not an index of special 
ability in any subject. 

(2) There is a wide range of ability in each group. 

(8) Other factors than intelligence play an important 
part, for example, health, attendance, nationality, 
ability of teacher, size of class, attitude toward work. 
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(4) Present status of pupils in X, Y, Z groups is not a 
criterion of future status. Pupils progress at vary- 
ing rates. 


Conclusion from present data: 
(1) Ability grouping only partial solution. 


There are no homogeneous groups. Carried to its logical 
conclusion, ability grouping means individualization. 


INDIVIDUALIZATION OF GROUP INSTRUCTION. 


To make provision for this each pupil must be provided: 
(1) With material adapted to him as an individual. 
(2) Material so arranged that each pupil may progress 
at his own rate. 
Material of this kind, with appropriate method, has been 
already developed in the following subjects: 


Reading Spelling English (Grammatical forms) 
Writing Arithmetic (Punctuation) 


The use of material and methods of this type enables a child 
(1) To discover for himself what his weaknesses are. 
(2) It provides him with practice exercises to correct 
his faults, and permits him to direct his own prac- 
tice and study. 
(3) It sets up standards for him to achieve. 
(4) It provides means by which he can measure and 
appraise his own work. 
(5) It permits him to progress as rapidly as he is able. 
Through the socialized and individual methods here set 
forth, Detroit is attempting to realize in a concrete way the 
ideals of modern education. 





Individualized Instruction—Secondary Schools 
A. J. STODDARD, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


memcsannnn© FF Individual Method is based upon the funda- 
mental principle that both time and amount, or 

! quality, of learning cannot be made constant 
DANTE 


<a 


factors. If time is made the constant, then the 
amount required must vary. The Class Method, 
so generally in use, makes time the constant and 
= necessarily varies amount and quality, thus giv- 
} mmnucximmes ing occasion for the charges of inefficiency in 
school work that are being made so frequently today. The 
Individual Method chooses amount or quality as the constant, 
letting time be variable. 

The essential feature of the Individual Method is that of 
the individual and personal check-up of the progress of each 
and every student. Even though he may study with a group, 
or acquire some of his facts, knowledge and skills from class 
conferences or otherwise, the testing of what he has attained 
is an individual matter. 

The essential feature of the Class Method so generally used 
in our high schools, is the class recitation. It is quite gener- 
ally believed that the following criticisms can be made legiti- 
mately of the usual class recitation: 

First. As a testing device the recitation is inefficient, be- 
cause of lack of time to test adequately what any individual 
child has learned. The only thing that really counts is what 
each child has learned. 

Second. As a teaching device the class recitation is ineffic- 
ient. It is based upon a child’s acquiring knowledge through 
the ear. It is difficult for a child or adult to give constant 
attention while learning details through the ear. We usually 
have no assurance that any particular child is “tuned in” to 


UUUUUHANAUERee SHLETATUETNATC INE TTTA TEE 
TUVADALHAEUAE So QUNENNNALEL CUAL ET EAE 
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what is going on in the classroom. Moreover, those who advo- 
cate the Individual Method believe that education is in pro- 
portion to the amount of effort expended by the individual, 
and the best assurance that effort is being expended comes 
from giving the child something to do, not something to hear. 
Education is a matter of growth from within, and does not 
come through a “pouring into” process. 

Third. The value that is claimed for class discussion is 
not usually as great as it is thought to be. Very often but 
a few of the class take part in the discussion, and so, fre- 
quently, the discussions are what they were called by a teacher 
of many years’ experience: “Forensic exchange of ignorant 
opinion!” Whatever value there is in a discussional way 
in the class method is more than equalled through the group 
conferences that are held under the Individual Method. 

Under the Individual Method every attempt is made to 
throw more responsibility onto the child and to make him 
feel that his school work is his and not the teacher’s job. 
A pupil soon finds out that unless he puts forth all the effort 
of which he is capable he makes very little progress. Unless 
he does his work day by day he does not succeed. Of course, 
under the class method he does not succeed unless he works, 
but he is not brought face to face with the fact in just the 
same direct way and as constantly as he is under the Individ- 
ual Method. If the schools of America can bring boys and 
girls to a realization that each one of them is responsible for 
his own progress and success, that unless he does his work 
day by day he will find his next day’s tasks “staring him in 
the face,” that no one else will do his work for him, and that 
he must actually complete one task before he goes on to 
another, perhaps the biggest lessons of all will have been 
taught. 

The Individual Method makes the progress of each and 
every child the measure of the efficiency of the work of the 
classroom. It changes the teaching process from that of 
pouring education into the child, to that of providing a class- 
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room situation that is favorable to the best learning on the 
part of the child. Thus the teaching becomes a means to 
learning by the child, which is the end of all the process. 
It recognizs the principle that education is dependent not so 
much on how much the teacher does, but how much the teacher 
can get the child to do that is worth while. The child gets 
his own education—it is not given to him—which is more 
nearly in accordance with life as he will meet it. 

According to the Individual Method as it is used in Bronx- 
ville, subject-matter is divided into its larger parts, consti- 
tuting “goals” or “objectives.” Assignments are written, 
covering these goals or objectives. Diiferent parts of the 
assignment are given one or more “unit” values. A “unit” 
is the value assigned for doing a part of an assignment that 
requires approximately sixty minutes of study for comple- 
tion by the normal pupil. As the student progresses through 
the assignment he is given “practice tests” which are diag- 
nostic in nature. These tests are corrected by the student 
according to answer sheets that are so keyed as to indicate 
what he is to study if he has not fully completed the part of 
the assignment covered by the test. He may take several 
different forms of practice tests on a particular part of the 
assignment before he completes it, although usually he takes 
a succeeding test over only the part that he missed on the 
preceding test. If the student should be tempted to cheat in 
taking one of these tests he soon finds that it would make 
no difference, because the practice test is given as a teaching 
device anyhow. 

During the time that the student is progressing through 
the assignment he may have one or more personal confer- 
ences with the teacher. This device of a personal conference 
has proved one of the most valuable in use with the method. 
The student seeks the conference, and the teacher talks over 
with him his problems, difficulties and progress. Also, the 
personal conference offers excellent opportunity to test the 
student on what he has accomplished. It affords the teacher 
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an opportunity to give the student an appreciation for the 
subject that is not possible in the “broadcasting” class method. 
Religious leaders testify to the fact that the most effective 
and efficient work is done through personal conferences with 
individuals. 

After the teacher and student are convinced that the stu- 
dent has qualified himself for the final test over the assign- 
ment, it is given to him. Just as with the practice tests, the 
whole or parts of the final test may have to be taken several 
times. Whenever the final test is passed completely, the stu- 
dent is given the next assignment in the subject. Under the 
Dalton Plan, a new assignment is not given in one subject 
until he has completed his monthly assignments in all sub- 
jects. In Bronxville, one subject is not made to carry any 
other subject, and a student will progress in one subject as 
rapidly as he can if he does not slight his other subjects as 
far as the proportion of time is concerned. 

Class conferences are held at least twice per week in each 
subject. These conferences are quite different from the usual 
class recitation. All testing, other than review, is omitted, 
because it has been done so much more efficiently through the 
method outlined above. The conference offers opportunity 
for special reports, special discussions, oral English, and 
group matters that are of especial interest to the whole group 
and in which the whole group can participate. Also, it is 
often economically employed for the purpose of anticipating 
processes that are to be involved in future assignments. It 
is during these conferences that purposes may be initiated 
and projects carried on, giving rise to social values that might 
be lost during the more individual work on assignments. 

According to the plan in operation in Bronxville, the stu- 
dent passes from one laboratory (a room where a pupil stud- 
ies) to another at will, the only exception to this being when 
a particular room is in use for a conference or is filled to 
capacity. A student may stay as long as he wishes in a 
particular laboratory, with the exception that he must meet 
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his class conferences when they occur. Of course, the student 
is guided in all of these matters. Our students have shown 
surprising progress in their ability to plan efficiently their 
day’s work. 

It will be noted that a student is required to complete one 
assignment before he goes on to another—not just “pass.” 
This causes the progress of many of the students to seem to 
be quite a little bit slower than under the class method. But, 
really, it is just the opposite. Because all pupils are reciting 
together in a class does not signify by any means that all of 
them are up to that point. The fact that it is necessary for 
a student to really master his subject-matter as he goes along 
is one of the greatest significance and importance. It is this 
requirement that meets with the most objection on the part 
of many students and their parents. They are so accustomed 
to the evils of the class method, that they do not see them 
as such, but rather look upon the attempt to correct these 
evils as constituting the only evil. Under the class method 
the pupil sits with the same class day by day, unless he fails 
at the end of the semester or the year. Only a small per- 
centage of the pupils fail, and then only when conditions are 
very serious. It is difficult to get parents and pupils to 
realize that, even though they all stay together and appear 
to be together, they are widely apart,—far more widely apart 
than if some of them were allowed to “pass” on to the next 
grade while others were to fail. Under the Individual Method 
a large number of the pupils seem to be “behind,” and the 
parents of these pupils are constantly confronted with that 
fact. It is a source of discomfort to them, and the issue is a 
daily one instead of once or twice a year. Parents and pupils 
must be slowly and patiently shown that when a pupil is 
doing the work of which he is capable, at the rate of which he 
is capable, there is no cause for complaint on the part of 
either parent or pupil, and that it is only under such condi- 
tions that real progress is being made. 

Under the requirement of completion of work a student 
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may not always be ready for Regents’ or College Board exam- 
inations when he or his parents think he should be. A stu- 
dent is certified as eligible for Regents’ or College Board ex- 
aminations in a particular subject when he has completed 
all of the assignments that make up that subject. While it 
may take many students a longer time to get ready for their 
particular examinations, the records they make ought, in 
time, to be much higher, and the mortality rate much lower. 

The direct problem that has caused most of our work and 
study up to date, has been that of the assignment. There is 
still a tendency for the assignments to be too complicated 
and to require as a minimum for all what should be the maxi- 
mum for many. In other words, our assignments should re- 
quire the minimum essentials for all, with enriched and ex- 
tended requirements for those that are capable of doing more, 
We are not interested in students completing their high school 
courses in less than four years, but we are attempting to 
get each pupil to work more nearly to his capacity. 

The biggest and most interesting problem that confronts 
us in using the Individual Method is the proper correlation 
between group work and social work, or, more specifically, 
the relation of drill work to projects in education. Greater 
progress probably will be made in the solution of this prob- 
lem in the elementary grades rather than in the high school, 
because of greater freedom with the curriculum in those 
grades. However, promising strides towards its solution are 
being made in several subjects of the high school. From an 
ideal standpoint, we al] agree with Dr. Kilpatrick that “educa- 
tion is not acquiring specified subject-matter fixed in advance; 
it is the continuous remaking of life by acquiring subject- 
matter as it is needed for present behavior.” The practical 
application of this ideal in the classroom will come slowly 
with the passing of the years. Dr. Courtis of Detroit says: 

“For one thing, it is apparent that an ideal course of study 
would consist of two parts: (1) a series of social projects 
in which there would be need for the use of fundamental 
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skills in meaningful situations; and (2) a series of self- 
instructive, self-appraising practice exercises, so closely cor- 
related with the project work that children could avail them- 
selves of drill exercises as they became conscious of the need. 
The danger of the completely organized drill system, how- 
ever perfectly individualized, is that both teachers and chil- 
dren will come to consider skills as ends in themselves. Under 
such conditions the transfer value of the skill developed is 
small. While the danger is negligible for competent teachers 
who neither over-emphasize the drill work, nor permit the use 
of drill exercises by children except in response to a felt 
need, it is a very real danger for teachers without vision.” 

Dr. Bobbitt, of the University of Chicago, commends the 
Individual Method as a long step towards the realization of 
the ideal, when he says: 

“The Individual Plan, in which there is a sufficiency of 
group activities, will permit the functional curriculum, where- 
as the mechanical lock-step plan is one of the greatest ob- 
stacles in the way of developing a functional education. 

“Now, it is possible for a school in which there is individual 
instruction to hold to an ancient, reactionary, academic pro- 
gram. It can lay out the content of the older type of curric- 
ulum into definite units of work. It can provide teaching and 
testing materials to cover each of these units. And thus it 
may have merely another plan for doing the ancient thing. 
It may merely claim that it can do it better by letting each 
individual go his own gait. It must be noted, therefore, that 
the plan of individual training does not necessarily carry 
with it an improved type of curriculum. We wish here only 
to point out that it can be so employed when we wish to do so, 
and that the mechanical class-teaching plan does not lend 
itself to such improvement.” 

After using the Individual Method nearly two years in 
Bronxville, certain results are becoming quite evident, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the teachers, students and parents. 
All of our students are studying harder than ever before. 
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It is too early to tell definitely whether or not they are learn- 
ing more than before, although results so far are encourag- 
ing. There is no question but that our students are growing 
in their ability to plan their own time efficiently and in their 
willingness and desire to assume responsibility for their 
work. Both our students and our teachers, because of the 
assignments, know more definitely where they are going than 
they did before. Students work constantly with their sub- 
ject purposes in mind,—in fact, they cannot do their work 
unless they keep their purposes in mind constantly. Teachers 
plan their work more carefully than ever before, and know 
more about what each student is accomplishing. The teach- 
ers are beginning to assume, as the measure of the effec- 
tiveness of the work, the progress that each child makes,— 
that is, how far he goes from where he is. The question is 
not so much as to where he is, but as to how far he gets 
from there. 

It is surprising to learn that there is an immense, untapped 
source of motivation in the acquiring of facts, knowledge and 
skills, if the task is clearly, definitely and concisely set before 
the child in terms that he is able to understand and within the 
reach of his ability to master. A great deal of our neces- 
sity for motivation of our school work has come about from 
the procedure by which we expected the child to learn. We 
have been doing too much for the child and not expecting 
enough of him. It is surprising how quickly he demonstrates 
that he is eager and willing to accept responsibility if he is 
asked to assume it. From the kindergarten through college, 
boys and girls have been told, instead of being allowed to do 
for themselves. If the Individual Method contributes to the 
development of men and women that are able to “stand on 
their own feet,” it will have done much in a democracy where 
every individual must think for himself. 
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Individualized Instruction—Colleges 


HERBERT E. HAWKES, DEAN, COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Summum TRING the last fifty years the entire point of 
view in collegiate education has shifted almost 

D completely. The old college, with its rigid cur- 

riculum, admitted certain candidates and offered 

ummurcummms @ Proeram which left no opportunity for shadow 

of turning. The boy was fitted for college, and 

to college he went. The whole system was based 

Gummer’ On the theory that the kind of education that 

was good for one was good for all. It was mass education, 
whether the college was large or small. 

Recently the colleges have been growing in favor and popu- 
larity to such an extent that the question as to who ought to 
go to college is a very serious and difficult one. This pressure 
of numbers on our colleges is a symptom of the individualism 
of our youth and calls for individualized education. Today 
we must relax a bit in our rigidity, and fit the college to the 
boy. This is what I suppose individualized education means. 
Selection must be made much more discriminatingly than was 
necessary fifty years ago. 

One very practical cause of this pressure and reason for 
selection should be noted. Our foreign population in its 
second generation is full of energy and ambition and push. 
Their fathers came to this country in the hope that they 
could find opportunity for the pursuit of happiness in a freer 
manner than they had known before. And they hoped that 
through the higher education they might gain the emanci- 
pation of which they had dreamed. It is the plain civic duty 
of every school and college in the land to consecrate its 
wisdom to the enterprise of furthering through education a 
mutual understanding and recognition of common interests 
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on the part of all classes and races of our population. In my 
opinion the college that is not willing to take its proper share 
in this process of assimilation, is not only missing an educa- 
tional opportunity, but is shirking the tremendous task of 
making a nation out of our heterogeneous people. 

But in attacking this problem we must recognize the fact 
that many admirable qualities of character, such as industry, 
ambition and energy, are not synonymous with ability. If 
we must select our students, should we accept the able man 
who is lazy or who has not found himself, and attempt to make 
the college work so attractive that any one with a mind will 
be stimulated to use it; or should we be content with medi- 
ocre or low ability, provided we can count on ambition and 
industry? I do not propose to answer this question. I do 
not imagine that it can be answered categorically. But I do 
wish to emphasize the fact that we ought to study with suf- 
ficient care the individuals who present themselves, so that 
we know what we are doing and with what kind of human 
raw material we are dealing. This means tests, examinations, 
and a careful analysis of results. It means the study of the 
individual from every point of view that promises significant 
results. It means experimentation, both in the study of the 
individual and in the kind of education that arouses to action 
the keen but irresponsible minds of our able students. 

This study of the individual is aimed not only at the prob- 
lem of discriminating between those who should and who 
should not go to college, but at the difficult problem of adjust- 
ment in the right course of study, and advice as to what the 
individual should not attempt to do, as well as to what he 
should. It means vocational and professional guidance; 
it means advice as to the point at which formal education in 
a given direction should terminate and actual wage-earning 
begin. 

I am not at all competent to discuss, or even to mention, 
the technical aspects of this tremendous problem which looms 
before us as perhaps the greatest challenge that has ever been 
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presented to schools and colleges. So far as I can see, at 
the present time the study of the individual is only just 
emerging from a state of chaos. I may, however, mention 
a few of the more general features of the method that we 
must pursue. 

Let me first say a word about the personal interview. We 
often hear the remark that old Professor So-and-So did not 
need any technique to see into the soul of a boy and know 
what he was and what he ought to try to become. That may 
be true. There are a few geniuses who, by means of an intu- 
ition, that is usually reserved for the ladies, are past-masters 
in the art of interviewing. But there are not enough geniuses 
to go around for all those who need their services. We need 
a scientific study of the technique of the interview in order 
to make third or fourth class advisers into second class ones. 
The first class is occupied by the few geniuses. In a similar 
manner, normal schools or teachers’ colleges may serve to 
make third or fourth class teachers into second class ones, 
a great number of whom we need. The first class teacher 
God made, and He did not make enough of them to do all of 
the work that must be done. 

Constructive work in the technique of the interview is 
being carried forward by a number of the most sane and 
competent of our personnel officers, and publications may be 
expected before long that will make their results and methods 
available for all. 

In the practical administration of personnel work and of 
allied interests I have had a little experience, which may 
not be significant, but which has been born of a very serious 
attempt to keep an open mind, to retain a scientific attitude, 
and to admit the possibility of controlled experimentation in 
educational work. It is only natural that in any college the 
majority of faculty at first look upon an attempt to measure 
educational capacity or performance as a dangerous and 
visionary enterprise. As well try to measure mother’s love 
or hope of salvation. Much preliminary work, involving tact- 
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ful and constructive discussion, is necessary. Destructive 
criticism of the failure of college teachers to do their profes- 
sional work intelligently does much more harm than good. 
It arouses an initial antagonism that is difficult to overcome, 
even after the judgment recognizes the possibility and the 
value of objective methods in the study of the individual. 

For a successful study of the individual in college, two 
elements are needed: a level-headed and competent technician, 
and an open-minded staff of teachers. A college teacher who 
wishes, for example, to use the new type examinations in his 
class and is anxious to experiment with the idea, often brings 
reproach upon the cause through his over-enthusiasm. For 
without the advice of the technician his work is usually faulty 
and the results disappointing. I repeat, a skilled and tactful 
expert is necessary, a faculty that is not frightened at a new 
idea and is willing to trv an experiment, even at the risk of 
finding out that their own way can be improved upon. But 
a rampant and destructive technician, combined with a well- 
meaning but inexpert teacher, affords a nice problem in per-. 
sonnel work for a college administrator to manage. 

I will not go into details regarding results that have been 
achieved, either in my own institution or elsewhere. Suffice 
it to say, that in almost any faculty there are enough bold 
spirits to carry on such experiments successfully, if they 
have a little expert guidance and do not feel that they are 
being forced to do it. To this end, we have, in Columbia 
College, a Professor of Collegiate Educational Research, who 
teaches only as he elects to do so, and who is always available 
for advice and constructive co-operation. Under his influence 
our machinery for admission, placement, examination in 
course, and personal advice, has been brought to a state of far 
greater accuracy than was formerly the case. 

We college people are all too likely to feel that our full duty 
is done if the boy is admitted, passed on from year to vear, 
and finally graduated. Many colleges even seem to feel that 
their duty is done, so far as any really accurate measurement 
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of the boy’s accomplishment is concerned, when he is admited 
to college. Some institutions point with pride at the number 
of freshmen that are forced out at the end of the year, or 
the number of men who are required to withdraw at the end 
of later years in the course. It is within the range of possi- 
bility that such procedure may mean a high standard. It 
is much more likely that it means incompetence on the part 
of the admission office to find out what boys have the mind 
and the will to make good, failure on the part of the faculty 
to offer work that will stimulate students to want to use 
their minds, and inability to advise young men wisely. The 
ideal would be only to admit students who are of collegiate 
calibre, to find out what their temperaments and abilities may 
be, so to advise them as to head them in the right direction, 
and to give them plenty of work to do that they feel is worth 
their best effort. But who can approach this ideal? We can 
only try. 

This whole question of attention to the individual is in 
part a symptom of an age of individualism. But it is more 
than that. It is an attempt to make use of our resources, 
both human and material, in the wisest manner. To say that 
it does not make any difference what a boy in college studies, 
so long as he works hard and faithfully, places all the em- 
phasis on the cultivation of the fruits of the spirit—industry, 
patience, persistence, long-suffering, docility—that ought to 
accompany the performance of any task. It neglects entirely 
the value of content in furnishing a breadth of horizon, a 
wealth of information, and a method of procedure and a 
motivation which may vary greatly in value to different indi- 
viduals. Yet several distinguished educators have taken this 
position. The old rigid curriculum was based on this theory, 
so far as it was based on any educational theory. With the 
introduction of a more flexible curriculum come two respon- 
sibilities that are direct implications of a flexible program 
of study, and both of which depend on a study of the indi- 
vidual. There is implied the existence of some means of 
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finding out what each boy ought to take. For if it does not 
make any difference what he studies, we are wasting our 
resources fearfully in providing a wide field of election. We 
might as well have kept the old required course. It also 
implies that from the way in which the student reacts to the 
varied subjects of study we can find out something about 
his mind, his temperament, and perhaps his character, that 
will enable us to help him to find the work in the world that 
he can best perform. 

We must begin with the most objective tasks and keep close 
to fundamental principles, if we are to avoid getting lost in 
the maze of complexities inherent in the personnel program. 
The fundamental principle involved is that the student should 
be the bearing around which the whole educational wheel 
turns. Too often the school administrator has his eyes fixed 
on the school plant and on the “paper-curriculum,” and the 
teacher has his eyes fixed on his special subject-matter. Be- 
tween these two absorptions the student must take care of 
himself. We are beginning to realize that our first duty is 
not to teach but to learn students; that efficient teaching is 
impossible except it be based on efficient learning of students. 
Tragic consequences often come about through the fact that 
although the teacher may fail to teach his students the per- 
tinent facts and disciplines of his subject-matter, the student 
never fails to learn something. This something is too often 
a dislike for the subject-matter, for the teacher, for the whole 
idea of school and study, a cynical disillusionment and a 
habitual boredom. This is because the teacher has not learned 
his students. The schools must be guided by the well-known 
but never sufficiently applied concept that what an individual 
is at any given moment, he is because of what he was the 
preceding moment and because of what he was in all his 
preceding moments. One of the two or three greatest con- 
tributions of modern psychology is the discovery of the sub- 
conscious, that is, the discovery that each individual has a 
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past, and that that past is always in the present in one form 
or another. 

This leads to another fundamental principle, namely, the 
principle that continuity is a pre-requisite for effective guid- 
ance. Educational guidance is not a task which may be com- 
pleted at one stroke. It must begin with the life of the child 
and should not be discontinued wholly while that life lasts, 
certainly not before the child leaves school. If educational 
and vocational guidance is neglected at any stage, both the 
individual and society will pay the price. Educational guid- 
ance which is not continuous is literally like a chain in which 
a link is missing. 

Under the present system of discontinuous school measure- 
ments and records, the student proceeds in his education 
increasingly a stranger to his teachers and to the school 
administrators who have charge of his education. Each of 
the teachers that successively have charge of the school child 
for one or two semesters acquires a great deal of information 
about the child which would be of incalculable value to his 
next teacher and to all succeeding teachers. However, most 
of this valuable information is thrown away as soon as it is 
learned, because no common language, in terms of which it 
may be recorded, has been devised or agreed upon, no record 
system has been perfected for preserving this information, 
and no practical channel of communication from teacher to 
teacher, and school to school, has been devised. 

It has been suggested that if about 25 per cent of the energy 
now devoted to teaching students should be devoted to learn- 
ing them, and to passing on what we learn, the remaining 
75 per cent of teaching energy would accomplish about ten 
times what it now accomplishes. The futility of teaching in 
the dark is as apparent as the futility and danger of educa- 
tional and vocational advice which is given to students every 
day in our schools by well-meaning strangers who happen 
to be school officers. 

The exaggeration of the importance of the passage from 
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high school to college, as against the passage from any other 
grade to the next, is further evidence that the attitude of 
teachers throughout the educational process needs revision. 
It indicates that teachers regard college as a distinct break 
from the rest of education, and as an honor instead of a 
fulfillment of what has already been going on. Teachers 
should cease to look upon school marks and graduation diplo- 
mas as honors, and look upon them as descriptions which are 
to be stated in understandable terms for the use of the suc- 
ceeding teachers of the student in directing school work in 
the best way and for the fullest possible development of 
students. The passage from the twelfth grade to the college 
freshman class is, from the viewpoint of the education of 
the individual, no more important and no more crucial than 
the passage from the ninth to the tenth grade. What is of 
importance is the appropriate passage for the individual con- 
cerned. The interests of both individual and society demand 
that each such passage be determined upon the basis of all 
the information concerning the student which has ever been 
in the possession of the student’s teachers. The fact that 
less than 30 per cent of the students admitted to college 
graduate from college does not mean that our collegiate per- 
sonnel guidance is a failure, but it means that our educational 
personnel system is faulty. The injury that has been done 
to 70 per cent of the students admitted to college but not 
graduated, is a heavy responsibility for our educational sys- 
tem to carry. But a far greater injury has been done to 
those that do not fail, because of the demoralization of the 
college life due to the horde of non-collegiate minds that have 
been admitted to college. It is a well-known fact that more 
than half of the administrative and teaching energy in any 
college is absorbed by the students who ultimately become 
college failures. And those who do passing work in many 
colleges are strangers to the administrative officers and to 
most of the teachers. 
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What can we do about it? I have painted in somewhat 
lurid colors the situation that we face. 


To my way of thinking, the study of the individual divides 
itself into three main categories: 


1. Developing means for securing more exact and more 
complete information about individuals: their capaci- 
ties, their achievements, effective interests, emotional 
traits, attitudes, habits, physical traits, and ambitions. 

2. Getting occupational information, job analyses, and 
personnel specifications. 

3. Bound up with these two tasks is the problem of evolv- 
ing a co-ordinated administrative system for using these 
knowledges effectively throughout the whole educational 
process, including the training of specialists in educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. 


Our real problem is two-fold. We have in our colleges a 
horde of students, each one of whom must shortly find his 
place in the world of reality. Our first duty is to know him. 
Our next duty is to let him know that we know him, and to 
see that he receives such guidance in his education as will 
bring out the best that is in him. This does not mean that 
we hope to subject our students to some test, and on the basis 
of the results of that test place him in a certain pigeon-hole. 
It is not standardization, either of education or of the indi- 
vidual, that is sought. It is merely knowledge, in order that 
the individual and the education may be fitted to each other. 
The whole project is the intensely human one of discovering 
the real boy. No substantial progress can be made in the 
final solution of the problem before us unless tests of methods 
are devised that possess two characteristics: objectivity and 
comparability. They must be freed from the subjective 
method that vitiates most of our impressions of the people 
by whom we are surrounded. It may be a simple matter for 
one individual to decide whether he enjoys the society of 
another on the basis of his subjective impression, but if it is 
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necessary to obtain data about the individual which can be 
filed away, referred to and evaluated, units in terms of which 
our data may be expressed must be devised, and a scale must 
be devised on which the various qualities of mind and of 
character may be displayed. As everybody knows, we have 
gone a certain distance in this direction in the measure of 
intelligence. I am told, by those best qualified to know, that 
at the present moment we are as far along in the measure 
of character and the more imponderable elements of the 
human spirit as we were ten years ago in the measure of 
intelligence. If this is true, the next twenty-five years may 
solve our problem. 

Since the information about the individual must be used 
for purposes of selection, it goes without saying that it is 
necessary to have these data in such form as to be comparable 
from person to person and from time to time. In other words, 
units must be devised which do not depend on the temporary 
fancy or whim of the interviewer, but which enable us to 
compare different individuals. 

So much for the individual. At the other end of the prob- 
lem is the job. In order that a man may be happy and con- 
tent, he must be doing work which is congenial and to which 
he is well adapted. In order to give advice wisely and accu- 
rately it is necessary not merely to know the man, but to 
know the demands of the various vocations and professions. 
This involves a long and careful study, in terms of units 
which are not yet devised, and by methods that have only 
recently been elaborated. There is, however, nothing in the 
problem that cannot be accomplished if we possess the cour- 
age to attack it. It should be understood that this is not a 
static problem. The moment a given individual takes a cer- 
tain job, both the individual and the job change. Any posi- 
tion is what the man who occupies it makes it. Consequently, 
the whole problem of adjusting the individual to a calling 
is very flexible. There is, however, no question that much 
of the floundering which immediately follows graduation from 
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college can be saved, and a more adequate motivation for 
college work can be provided if we know both the individual 
and the requirements of the various callings. No one of us 
can do much in this tremendous task. We can each do a 
little. We can at least keep an open mind and show a toler- 
ance for those who have the courage to make mistakes in 
tackling this problem. Those of us who believe that the task 
is worth tackling, even by the rough method of trial and 
error, must expect to be called unintelligent. We probably 
shall be, at least some of the time. But any man who realizes 
the direction in which the richest and most perfect develop- 
ment of our young people lies, cannot close his eyes to the 
importance and necessity of a sane and scientific study of 
the individual. 
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Honors Courses in American Colleges 


Breaking the Academic Lockstep 
FRANK AYDELOTTE, PRESIDENT OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Sms FR most important need in American higher 
= = education at the present moment is improve- 
5 T & ment in the quality of the work done by the 
E = individual undergraduate. This is more im- 
tial portant than size, it is more important than 
= = enlargement of the range of the curriculum, 
z z more important than the improvement of equip- 
Summ ~Mment in our laboratories and libraries. Educa- 


tionally we have advanced a long way in all these directions 
during the last generation; it is now incumbent upon us to 
consolidate the ground we have gained. 

However, the problem of making higher education better 
than it is, is not so simple as it sounds. It cannot be solved 
merely by doing more energetically the same things that we 
are doing now, by the same methods which we now follow. 
There is in this country a well defined distrust of academic 
excellence. There is a belief that the student who has been 
successful in what are known as “college activities,” who has 
been a captain or a manager of a team, or the editor of a 
paper, or the president of a students’ society, is likely to 
succeed better in after life than the student who has merely 
excelled in his marks. In my opinion there is a certain 
foundation for this belief. High marks go to the student 
who does exactly what he is told to do, who is regular in 
class attendance and in the performance of his exercises. 
In other words, our present academic system rewards the 
virtue of docility, while for success in college activities a 
certain degree of intellectual independence and initiative is 
necessary. Docility is a convenient virtue, but it is not so 
valuable in the world at large as the pedagogically less con- 
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venient qualities of independence and initiative. These quali- 
ties of independence and initiative, which are not emphasized 
in our ordinary academic routine, are supremely necessary 
for any real successes in the world. Therefore, it seems to 
me that the problem of improving our college education, the 
problem of attaining higher quality, is the problem of utiliz- 
ing, for intellectual purposes, those qualities which, under 
ordinary circumstances, find scope, not in studies, but only 
in extra-curricular activities. 

There is a further difficulty which faces the college faculty 
in its undertaking to improve the quality of academic work. 
Our present system makes the same requirements of all stu- 
dents, puts all undergraduates, so to speak, through the same 
mill. Now, in any undergraduate body there will be found 
enormous differences between individuals in ability and am- 
bition, and it seems to me self-evident that if the best are to 
do as much work, and as good work, as they are capable of, 
they will go at a pace which is entirely out of the reach of 
the average. 

The various programs of honors work now being organized 
in various colleges and universities in the country are de- 
signed to meet the problems which I have just outlined. 
They provide for the best and most ambitious students a 
larger amount of work to be done, up to a higher standard, 
under more severe examinations, than could be worked for 
the average student, and they give to the exceptional students 
who have met these tests, a degree with honors as a reward 
for their ability and application. The course of the ordinary 
student remains the same. The honors student is not “spoon- 
fed” or molly-coddled; rather he is given a more severe and 
a more independent program, and put upon his own resources 
to work out his own salvation. 

The mechanics of a typical honors program are, in brief, as 
follows: All students do the first two years’ work in the 
collere, completing the so-called required courses, exactly as 
at present. At the end of the second year, students who are 
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ambitious to do so may apply for permission to work for 
honors. If their record is good enough, and if they have the 
personality which promises success, they are given this privi- 
lege. To the students who are admitted to work for honors 
is given at once a statement of the field which they will be 
expected to cover in their last two years. 

This statement of requirements is a statement of what they 
are expected to know, not of what they are expected to do. 
An honors course is not narrowly specialized, the work is not 
confined within the limits of a single department, but com- 
prises two or three unified and related subjects. The amount 
of ground covered and the standard expected is very dis- 
tinctly in excess of what could successfully be required of 
the average student. 

The instruction of honors students is mainly individual, 
and they work very largely by themselves. They go to fewer 
classes and lectures than the average, and depend much more 
upon individual reading. The most important part of their 
instruction is done individually with a tutor, or in small dis- 
cussion groups of from four to six students which meet each 
week for two or three hours on end. This individual work, 
to be successful, must be conducted not by young instructors 
but by older and more mature members of the faculty. The 
work, however, consists mainly of direction and criticism, 
rather than of lecturing. Usually the honors student writes 


a weekly paper covering that part of his work which he has’ 


gone over during the week. These papers are read and dis- 
cussed, the students receive criticism from their professor 
and suggestions for further reading and study. In this way 
they advance week by week over the whole ground of their 
two years’ work, reading, discussing and mastering the mate- 
rial as they go. 

Honor students usually have no examinations from the be- 
ginning of their Junior year, until their finals for the degree 
at the end of the Senior year. The final examinations con- 
sist of from ten to twelve three-hour papers, taken one after 
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another, at the rate of two a day, for about a week. After 
the examiners have read these papers, the students are called 
up one by one for an oral examination, which offers the exam- 
iner the best possible opportunity of determining the merits 
of each individual. At Swarthmore the examinations are 
conducted, not by the professors who have had in charge the 
instruction of the studens, but by professors from outside the 
college, chosen usually from nearby colleges and universities. 
This system of external examiners is, in my opinion, one of 
the most important means of safeguarding the standards of 
honors work. 

An academic system of this type makes a strong appeal 
to the best student. This is shown by the fact that at Swarth- 
more the number of honors students has doubled each year 
for the four years in which the system has been in operation. 
The most important value of the system, in my belief, is that 
it rewards those qualities which make for success in after 
life. Honors work encourages not merely docile quickness 
of the schoolboy type, but those sturdier qualities of character 
and personality which are indispensable to success in the 
intellectual or any other field. It capitalizes, for the pur- 
pose of education, qualities which undergraduates, under the 
ordinary system, can find scope for only in outside activities. 
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Special Honors System as Carried on in 
Smith College 


ELEANOR S. DUCKETT, SECRETARY OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SPECIAL HONORS, SMITH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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T is now some five years ago since Smith Col- 
lege, in common with other institutions of learn- 
ing, was confronted with the serious problem 
of the students who in ability and independence 
of mind stood out from among the crowd of 
those who were rushing to college after the 
war. How serious that problem was, few of us 
@ mucus §=foi] to realize who have experienced the agony 
of our consciousness of the brighter students at the back of 
the classroom, heedless of the words from the desk because 
they already knew them well, while the rank and file fol- 
low slowly our labored words of explanation. It was to meet 
this difficulty that in 1922 Smith College sanctioned the intro- 
duction of our present system of Special Honors. May I 
state at the beginning that though we sent for and consulted 
calendars from Oxford and Cambridge and London, we did 
not try merely to introduce an English system, with all its 
details, into our course of study. We differed, indeed, at the 
very start, for we allowed our students to enter this Honors 
work only at the end of the sophomore year, that we might 
avoid too narrow an education. The details of our scheme 
are, roughly sketched, as follows: Those sophomores who 
have attained an average of B, or, in some cases, sophomores 
of lower general average but of special merit in their pre- 
ferred study, are allowed to apply for permission to devote 
themselves to independent work, free from class attendence 
and semester examinations, in some chosen field during the 
last two years of their college career. The various depart- 
ments have drawn up programmes for candidates, published 
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in our Pamphlet of 1922; these programmes include work in 
subjects connected with the main study. It is our object to 
give our candidates for Honors a general view of a particular 
field in preparation for future research, not to treat them 
as graduate students. Direction is given them by the chair- 
man of the department in which the principal study is carried 
on, and instruction by “special instructors,” who meet them 
once a week or once a fortnight, either alone or in small 
groups, according to the popularity of the subject or the 
requirements of the programme. The whole Honors course 
is divided into eight “units”; each unit corresponds normally 
to half a semester’s work. Six of these units—in other words, 
the work of three semesters—are given to study under direc- 
tion; for example, the programme in English, one of the most 
popular fields, requires one unit devoted to study of the Eng- 
lish language; four units chosen from the following list: 
Anglo-Saxon, Middle English, Tudor Period, Age of Milton 
and Dryden, Age of Pope and Johnson, Nineteenth Century, 
American Literature; one unit given either to Literary Criti- 
cism, or History, or Philosophy. In every case the last two 
units of the course—the work of the second semester of senior 
year—are given to the writing of a long paper, and to review 
in preparation for the terrible ordeal of comprehensive exam- 
inations, involving normally six written tests of three hours’ 
length, with an oral examination if the department concerned 
desires it. The candidates take the written examinations in 
appointed classes and according to a previously prepared 
schedule. Successful candidates graduate in three divisions: 
with Honors, High Honors, or Highest Honors. We thus 
avoid the somewhat negative-sounding merit of “second” or 
“third class” Honors. The administration of the system rests 
with a committee, of which President Neilson is chairman; 
it finds its joy in debating problems which continually arise 
for the first time in work so new and experimental. Thirty- 
three candidates are now registered, twenty seniors and thir- 
teen juniors: thirteen in English, seven in History, three in 
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Biblical Literature, two each in Economics and in Zodlogy, 
two in a triple programme of History, Government and Eco- 
nomics, one each in Classics, in French, in Government, and 
in Sociology. 

I may add a word as to the value of this work. Firmly 
as I believe in democratic education, it seems, at the same 
time, that we should foster in our colleges a nucleus of stu- 
dents who shall be prepared to join the ranks of the scholars 
of the world, to become college dons, or to carry on, as spe- 
cialists, particular investigation. The old way could, indeed, 
do this; the new way should do it better. In the past, Ameri- 
can students, while better equipped with regard to general 
education, have suffered somewhat in comparison with stu- 
dents from abroad whose energies have been confined to 
narrower and deeper channels; there is room in our Colleges 
for differing types, and a system of Honors work will pre- 
pare our undergraduates in independence and specialized at- 
tainment to meet those others on equal and desirable ground. 

There is also one suggestion I might make. Discussion 
concerning Honors work of the type I have described has now 
been going on for some time; a number of colleges have put 
their theories into practice. Would it not be well that in 
the East, as elsewhere, we should meet around some table 
for informal conference and for the pooling of the fruits of 
our experience? 
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Report of the Joint Committee Representing the New 
England Colleges and Public High Schools on 
College Entrance Requirements 


DEAN OTIS E. RANDALL, BROWN UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, R. L., 
CHAIRMAN. 
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y MMII & ALE aim of the Committee has been to present a 
plan which should bring the colleges and the 

: secondary schools into closer agreement as to 
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what shall constitute fitness for college work, 
as to the nature of the training by which this 
may be accomplished most acceptably, and as 
to the proper method by which it may be deter- 
Comers mined when this preparation has been satisfac- 
torily completed. There has been no intention to limit in any 
way the freedom of the schools or the colleges, but rather to 
enlarge it. 

In making our recommendations the Committee have had 
in mind the following considerations: 
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(a) That the essential interests of school and college are 
inseparable. That since each is striving to arouse intellectual 
effort and to establish standards of scholarship, any measures 
which tend to contribute to the welfare of one are bound to 
serve the other. 


(b) That the school should proceed upon the assumption 
that preparation for college is one of its essential functions. 


(c) That if high standards of college work are to be pre- 
served and the needs of students preparing for college are to 
be properly met, the work of the public high school should 
consist for the most part of continuous and progressive 
courses in substantial subjects of study. 
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(d) That the college should recognize that the school has 
obligations other than those connected with the preparation 
of students for college, and that the demands from the college 
should not exceed actual needs. 


(e) That the Junior High School is an established fact in 
the organization of secondary education, and that the chief 
burden of preparation for college must rest on the Senior 
High School. That it should be possible for the pupil who 
has followed a non-college preparatory curriculum in the 
Junior High School to meet the college entrance requirements 
in the Senior High School. 


(f) That the responsibility of selecting candidates should 
rest upon the colleges, and that selections should depend not 
merely on the assurance that certain studies have been com- 
pleted, but upon such evidences of fitness as may be secured 
through any available agencies, including examinations, school 
records, and testimonials. 


(zg) That the tests for admission should be of such a nature 
as to place no restraint upon the methods of work or pro- 
cedure in the high school. 


We are convinced that it would be undesirable, even if it 
were possible, to adopt any plan which should be followed 
literally and in every detail. It is our hope that we may 
secure agreement upon certain fundamental principles which 
shall serve as a common basis of procedure on the part of the 
schools and the colleges. 


We have thought it wise to offer two distinct plans of pre- 
paratory work, one for admission to the course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and one for admission to the 
course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 


We therefore make the following recommendations: 


I. That the following plan of preparation for admission 
to the course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts be 
accepted. 
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3. Prescribed Studies «2.66. ccccccevees 10 units 
I onion Grd and a on we eile sels 3 
I is es pra a it eile 3 
SE S:iel-naUakéw ebieeandanKeeens 3 
ND sid he tei Oe eee ee 1 
2. Restricted Electives ................. 2 units 
One foreign language ........... 2 
or 

RN shi Rah cane ae at eat inanan 2 
or 

iat cn sharers i Gener emcee eae 1 
and 

NE 2 igi: duke arene es 1 

er ee er 3 units 

PE eaicardslucte cd anealaes @ewlcwes 15 units 


Note 1. Colleges requiring four years of Latin as a mini- 
mum, may prescribe a certain amount of Latin to be com- 
pleted after admission to college in case only three units are 
offered for entrance. 


Note 2. Any college may make variations in the proposed 
plan within the three divisions without interfering with the 
curriculum organization of the school. 


Note 3. (a)By free electives is meant any study for which 
the high school gives credit toward graduation. 

(b) In the free elective group, additional units in the sub- 
jects included in the prescribed and elective groups may be 
offered. 

(c) In general the subjects of study completed in the 
Senior High School by students preparing for college should 
be those listed in the prescribed and restricted elective groups. 

(d) Not more than two half-unit subjects should be offered 
in the group of free electives. 

II. That the following plan of preparation for admission 
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to the course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science be 
accepted : 


1. Prescribed Studies ............ 11, 12 or 13 units 
Re AS ee 3 
Foreign Languages ....... 3-4 


3 of one language or 
2 of two languages 


re 3-4 
ia i i leat 1 
| Ee ae ee 1 
ae 4, 3 or 2 units 
a as les te 6 ene irk 15 units 


Note. For definition and suggestions about free electives 
see Note 3 (a) and (b) above. 


III. Since there is a widespread feeling, both on the part 
of the schools and the colleges that the school certificate alone 
does not furnish an adequate basis for determining fitness 
for college work, we further recommend, both in the interests 
of the preparatory schools as well as of the colleges: 

1. That outside impartial examinations, prepared by sec- 
ondary school and college teachers, be used in connection with 
the school records and testimonials in determining the selec- 
tion of candidates. 

2. That a certified transcript of the school scholarship 
record should be required for every candidate. 

3. That a statement from the principal of the secondary 
school regarding aptitudes, abilities, habits and character 0 
the applicants should be furnished upon blank forms provided 
for the college. 


4. That the examinations should consist of a comprehen- 
sive examination in English and three examinations in those 
parts or divisions of subjects which correspond most nearly 
with the rerular work of the Senior year. 
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5. That the privilege of taking examinations should de- 
pend upon the quality of the secondary school record. 

6. That when a student taking the June examinations is 
rejected because of failure in one subject only, he be given 
the privilege of taking that one examination in September 
with the approval of the college concerned. In this connec- 
tion it is understood that the College Board of Admission will 
take into consideration all data relating to the applicant, and 
seldom base its final decision for refusal! upon the outcome 
of a single examination. 

IV. Recognizing that intelligence tests may be useful in 
furnishing supplementary information in connection with 
school records and subject examinations in determining more 
exactly the ability of candidates to do college work, we recom- 
mend their use whenever practicable. 


Respectfully submitted, 


FoR THE COLLEGES: 


Otis Everett Randall, Chairman, 


Dean, Brown University. 
Robert Nelson Corwin, George Daniel Olds, 
Chairman, Board of Admission, President, Amherst College 
Yale University. 

Frances Louise Knapp, Henry Pennypacker, 
Secretary, Board of Admission Chairman, Board of Admission, 
Wellesley College. Harvard University. 
Craven Laycock, Florence Purington, 

] in Darthmouth College. Dean, Mount Holvoke Colleges 


FoR THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS: 


Jesse Butterick Davis, Chairman, 


I 1r, Boston University. 


John A. Avery, Hal Roscoe Eaton, 


High School, Somerville, Mass. High School, Manchester, N. H 
Francis Leonard Bacon, Louis Palmer Slade, 
Newton High School, Newtonville, Public High School, New Britain. 
Mass. Conn. 


Howard Conant, James E. Thomas, 


1, Holyoke, Mass Dorchester High School, Mass. 
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Report of Committee on Standards 
for Colleges 
KENNETH C. M. SILLS, CHAIRMAN. 


Sm FT Committee was requested in 19238 to prepare 
a list of accredited colleges in New England and 
7 report to a later meeting of the Association. 
The committee now begs leave to report that 
it has not as yet been able to make such a list 
and doubts very much whether this Association 
is prepared to go ahead with the plan as pro- 
Somme posed. The appended list of sixty-five institu- 
tions in New England that are empowered by the legislatures 
of the different states to grant degrees is an indication of 
the difficuly of the task. Your committee believes that no 
list of accredited institutions can be drawn up unless there 
are funds for clerical work, for investigations, and for visi- 
tation and inspection. 

The committee desires to take this opportunity to state 
that in its opinion the public should be educated as to the 
difference between colleges of liberal arts, and technical or 
specialized institutions. The requirements for an acceptable 
college of liberal arts, as set forth by the resolutions adopted 
by this Association in November, 1923, are worthy of careful 
study by all people interested in higher education. 

The committee also desires to call attention to the misuse 
of the word “college,” not only in popular usage, but actually 
in the titles of several institutions that are only technical or 
business schools. It hopes that those institutions which are 
not properly colleges of liberal arts may be induced to change 
their name and drop the use of the term “college.” ‘School’ 
is also a very excellent word. 

The committee in conclusion desires to call attention to the 
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fact that New England is the only part of the country in 
which, so far, there is no list of accredited colleges. Such 
associations as the American Council on Education have asked 
us to draw up such a list, and some colleges in New England 
have joined in the request. It is then with some reluctance 
that the committee presents this report, which is in character 
largely negative. The list of institutions in New England 
that grant degrees is appended hereto. 


INSTITUTIONS IN NEW ENGLAND WHICH ARE 
EMPOWERED TO GRANT DEGREES. 


MAINE. 


“At present, there are four colleges—the University, Bates, Bowdoin 
and Colby—which issue collegiate degrees. St. Mary’s College at Van 
Buren and Westbrook Seminary have not been issuing degrees.” 

Bowdoin College. Act of incorporation signed by Gover- 
nor Samuel Adams, June 27, 1794. College opened 1802. 

Colby College. Charter granted by General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, February 27, 1813. By act passed June 18, 1820. 
by legislature of the State of Maine, the trustees were em- 
powered to confer such degrees as are usually conferred by 
universities. Name changed in 1820 to Waterville College. 
Act of January 23, 1867, changed the name to Colby Univer- 
sity. On January 25, 1899, it was changed again to Colby 
College. Women admitted on same terms as men in 1871. 

Bates College. Maine State Seminary chartered March 16, 
1855. Amended charter January 19, 1864. Name changed. 

University of Maine. Morrill Act accepted March 25, 1863. 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts incorporated 
Feb. 25, 1863. Name changed to University of Maine, March 
26, 1897. Experiment station established in 1887. College 
of Law established in 1898, and abolished in 1920. Women 
first admitted February 23, 1872. 

St. Mary’s College, Van Buren. Act of incorporation, as 
amended by the Public Laws of 1889, Chapter 201, as follows: 
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“And when it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Governor 
and Council and of the State Superintendent of Public 
Schools that the courses of study have been established and 
are being maintained in said college equal in rank, etc., then 
the faculty is authorized to confer upon students scholastic 
degrees.” 

Westbrook Seminary. Original charter Public Laws of 
1863, Chapter 252. The trustees of Westbrook Seminary may 
prescribe a course of study for young women equivalent to 
that of any female college in New England and may confer 
collegiate honors and degrees that are generally granted by 
female colleges. 

St. Joseph’s College. 1915, Chapter 63. Charter amended 
to grant authority to prescribe a course of study for women 
equivalent to that of any female college in New England and 
may confer collegiate honors and degrees that are generally 
granted by female colleges. 

Portland University. Aug. 19, 1921, under charter author- 
ized by general law is provided the granting of an appropriate 
diploma of B.C.S. after three full years of study; M.C.S. 
after one year of post-graduate work; and D.C.S in cases 
where deemed appropriate; also B.S.S. after two full vears 
of study; M.S.S. after one year of post-graduate work; and 
D.S.S. where deemed appropriate. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Dartmouth College, established in 1769, and has granted 
degrees from the beginning. 

New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts was created by legislative act in 1866. At first it was 
connected with Dartmouth College, but was moved to Durham 
in 1893. It became in name the University of New Hampshire 
in 1923. 

St. Anselm’s College was founded in 1889, and had its first 
commencement in 1904. 
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VERMONT. 


University of Vermont, Burlington, chartered 1791. 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, chartered 1800. 
Norwich University, Northfield, chartered 1834. 
Saint Michael’s College, Winooski Park, 1913. 


MASSSACHUSETTS. 


American International College, Springfield. Full degree- 
granting power (1890). 

Amherst College, Amherst. Full degree-granting power 
except medical degrees (1824). 

indover Theological Seminary, Cambridge. Degrees in 
Theology (1898). 

Assumption College of Worcester, Worcester. Bachelor of 
Arts (1917). 

Atlantic Union College, Lancaster. Bachelor of Theology 
(1923). 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill. Full degree-granting power 
except medical degrees (1863). Power to grant medical de- 
grees (1908). 

Boston Ecclesiastical Seminary (St. John’s), Brighton. 
“Degrees in divinity and philosophy” (1883). 

Boston School Committee authorized to grant degrees of 
Bachelor of Education or Bachelor of Science in Education 
to graduates of Teachers’ College of the City of Boston (1922). 

Boston University, Boston. Full degree-granting power 
(1869). School of Theology degrees 1868). 

Clark University, Worcester. Full degree-granting power 
(1887). 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester. Full degree-granting 
power except medical degrees (1865). 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, Boston. Doctor of 
Medicine (1883). 

Emanuel College, Boston. Full degree-granting power ex- 
cept medical degrees and Bachelor of Laws (1921). 
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Emerson College of Oratory, Boston. Bachelor of Literary 
Interpretation (1919). 

Episcopal Theological Seminary, Cambridge. Power to 
confer theological degrees (1867). 

Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston. Bachelor 
of Divinity (1918). Bachelor of Theology (1918). 

Harvard University, Cambridge. Full degree-granting 
power (State Constitution, Chapter V). 

International Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield. Bachelor of 
Humanics (1905). Master of Humanics (1905). Bachelor 
of Physical Education (1905). Master of Physical Educa- 
tion (1905). 

Jackson College, Medford. Full degree-granting power 
(1910). 

Lowell Textile School, Lowell. Bachelor of Textile Engi- 
neering (1895). Bachelor of Textile Chemistry (1895). 

Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst. Full degree- 
granting power (1863). 

Massachusetts College of Osteopathy, Boston. Doctor of 
Osteopathy (1906). 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Boston. “Power to 
grant degrees in pharmacy” (1852). 

Massachusetts Department of Education. Bachelor of Edu- 
cation and Bachelor of Science in Education in State Normal 
Schools. The degree of Bachelor of Science in Education is 
now granted at Bridgewater, Framingham, Salem, Worcester, 
and the Massachusetts Normal Art School, Boston (1922). 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge. Full 
degree-granting power (1861). 

Middlesex College of Medicine and Surgery, Cambridge. 
Under a charter granted in 1851 to the Worcester Medical 
Institution, confers the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley. Full degree-grant- 
ing power (1888). 

Newton Theological Institute, Newton. “Degrees in Di- 
vinity” (1894). 
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New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. Bachelor of 
Music (1925). Bachelor of School Music (1925). 

Northeastern University, Boston. Bachelor of Laws (1904). 
Bachelor of Commercial Science (1911). Master of Com- 
mercial Science (1911). Bachelor of Civil Engineering 
(1920). Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering (1920). Bache- 
lor of Electrical Engineering (1920). Bachelor of Chemical 
Engineering (1920). Bachelor of Business Administration 
(1922). Full degree-granting power except medical and 
dental degrees and Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of Arts 
(1923). 

Portia Law School, Boston. Bachelor of Laws (1919). 

Radcliffe College, Cambridge. Full degree-granting power 
(1894). 

Simmons College, Boston. “Degrees appropriate to the 
courses of study offered in accordance with the provisions of 
its charter” (1899). 

Smith College, Northampton. Full degree-granting power 
(1871). 

Suffolk Law School, Boston. Bachelor of Laws (1914). 

Tufts College, Medford. Full degree-granting power except 
medical degrees (1852). Full degree-granting power (1867). 

Wellesley College, Wellesley. Full degree-granting power 
(1870). 

Wheaton College, Norton. Power to grant B.A. and M.A. 
and general honorary degrees (1912). 

Williams College, Williamstown. Full degree-granting 
power (1793). 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester. “Degrees 
usually granted by schools of its character” (1865). 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Brown University, 1764. 
Rhode Island State College, 1892. 
Rhode Island College of Pharmacy, 1902. 
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Bryant and Stratton, 1916. 

Providence College, 1917. 

Rhode Island College of Education, 1920. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Yale College, 1701. 

Trinity College, 1823 (under the name of Washington 
College). 

Wesleyan University, 1831. 

Hartford Theological Seminary, 1889. 

Connecticut College for Women, 1911. 

Connecticut Agricultural College (no reference to degree- 
granting privileges). 

Connecticut College of Pharmacy, 1921. 

Hartford College of Law, 1925. 

The following were given the degree-granting privilege by 
the Legislature in 1925. All of these are institutions under 
the auspices of the Catholic Church: 

College of Our Lady of Mercy, Milford. 

College of the Sacred Heart, Norton. 

Albertus Magnus College, New Haven. 

St. Thomas Seminary, Hartford. 

Sacred Heart Academy, Stamford. 

Nore.—The information here given has been furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Education of the several siates. 

MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS SESSION. 
FORTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The 40th Annual Meeting, Business Session, was held in 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston University, on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 5, 1925, at 9 o’clock. President Hapgood presided. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee the fol- 
lowing new members were elected: 

Helen Cotton, Teacher Latin, Newton High School, New- 
tonville, Mass. 

Eleanor Louise Cox, Teacher French, Newton High School, 
Newtonville, Mass. 
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Gladys Frances Davis, Teacher Home Economics, Newton 
High School, Newtonville, Mass. 

Michael Stanislaus Donlan, Head Dept. Foreign Languages, 
High School for Boys, Dorchester, Mass. 

Bennett Cooper Douglass, Professor Education, University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 

Paul Edgar Elicker, Teacher Mathematics, Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Mass. 

Mrs. Eleanor Brooks Gulick, Teacher English Literature, 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 

Ethel Ham, Teacher French, Newton High School, Newton- 
ville, Mass. 

Arthur Charles Johnson, Teacher, Newton High School, 
Newtonville, Mass. 

Jeannie Baldwin Kerrick, Head Household Arts, Newton 
High School, Newtonville, Mass. 

George Albright Land, Head Latin Dept., Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Mass. 

Elizabeth Wheeler Manwaring, Associate Professor English 
Composition, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Charles Everett Mason, Principal Westerly High School, 
Westerly, R. I. 

Maynard Maxim, Director Commercial Dept., Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Mass. 

Jessica Frances Meserve, Teacher Home Economics, New- 
ton High School, Newtonville, Mass. 

Lucy Balch Morse, Instructor, English High School, Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

Gertrude Ellen Myles, Head French Dept., Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Mass. 

Harriet Newhall, Asst. to President Mt. Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass. 

William Russell Peck, Superintendent Schools, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Theodate Pope Riddle (Mrs.), Founder of Avon College, 
Hill Stead, Farmington, Conn. 
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Edna Marion Ryan, Teacher French, Newton High School, 
Newtonville, Mass. 

Mary Randall Stark, Assistant in Greek and Latin, Girls 
Latin School, Boston, Mass. 

Elsa Wellington Stone, Teacher, Newton High School, New- 
tonville, Mass. 

Seth Wakeman, Professor Education, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

May Malvina Wentworth, Head Dept. Education, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Sarah Bartlett Whitaker, Principal Northampton School 
for Girls, Northampton, Mass. 

The Secretary presented the following report as to the 
membership of the Association: 


Men Women Total 








Colleges 145 54 199 
High Schools 110 41 151 
Private Secondary Schools 85 54 139 
Administrative Officers 14 ° 14 

Totals 354 149 503 


The Report of the Treasurer for 1924 was read and ap- 
proved. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee, Clement 
Collester Hyde was elected a delegate to the College Entrance 
Examination Board, succeeding himself. The term to be for 
four years, 1925-1929. 

The Nominating Committee, consisting of Anna J. McKeag, 
chairman, Thornton Jenkins, Ellen Fitz Pendleton, Robert N. 
Corwin, Archibald V. Galbraith, reported the following list 
of officers and they were elected: 

President, Kenneth Charles Morton Sills; Vice-Presidents, 
William Colver Hill, Ada Louise Comstock; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Walter Ballou Jacobs; Executive Committee (with the 
preceding), Mabel Homer Cummings, Albert Barrett Mere- 
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dith, Hal Roscoe Eaton, Robert Nelson Corwin, Otis Everett 
Randall. 

The Report of the Delegates to the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board was presented by Florence Bigelow. 

The Report of the Delegates to the National Conference on 
Uniform Entrance Requirements in English was presented 
by Henry G. Pearson. 

It was voted to approve the requirements in English for 
1929, 1930 and 1931, as recommended by the National Con- 
ference. 

The Report of the Joint Committee on College Entrance 
Requirements was presented by Dean Otis E. Randall, chair- 
man. 

The report was accepted and approved. 

The Report of the Committee on Standards for Colleges 
was presented by President Kenneth C. M. Sills, chairman. 

The report was received. 

On motion of William T. Peck, the following resolution was 
passed : 

The N. E. Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
was sorry to miss at their Dinner last night, among their 
Guests of Honor, William H. P. Faunce, but were cheered vy 
his gracious and inspiring message, and desire so to carry 
on the work of this Association that his high ideals for its 
future may be realized. The Secretary is requested to send 
our hearty greeting. 

On motion of Frank G. Wren, the Secretary was directed 
to convey to Boston University thanks for their hospitality, 
especially for the use of Jacob Sleeper Hall, in which the 
Association has been privileged to meet so many times in its 
history. 

On motion of Kenneth C. M. Sills. it was voted: 

That it is the sentiment of this meeting that the Associa- 
tion proceed with the plan of making a list of accredited 
colleges. 

Adjourned. 
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President Aydelotte was unable to be present on account of 
illness. 

A description of the “Honors Work at Smith” was pre- 
sented by Professor Eleanor Duckett, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Special Honors, Smith College. 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 


The Fortieth Anniversary Dinner of the Association was 
held at the Hotel Vendome, Friday evening, December 4. 

The following Past Presidents of the Association were 
present and spoke: Charles E. Fay, 1886-1888; Mary Emma 
Woolley, 1914-1915; Ellen Fitz Pendleton, 1917-1918; James 
Arthur Tufts, 1920-1921; George Daniel Olds, 1921-1922; 
Anna Jane McKeag, 1923-1924. 

A letter was read from President Faunce, 1908-1910. 

A telegram was read from President Ernest Carroll Moore, 
1913-1914. 

The Secretary was directed to send a message in reply to 
President Moore’s telegram. 

The Secretary was also directed to send a message of “‘affec- 
tionate regard and good wishes” to President Charles W. 
Eliot, 1898-1900. 

At the dinner, President James Arthur Tufts, 1918-1919, 
in the name of the Association presented the Secretary a 
silver loving-bowl, with the following inscription: 

Presented to 
WALTER BALLOU JACOBS 
by 

The New England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools on its Fortieth Anniversary, December, 1925, as a 
token of grateful appreciation for his long and efficient 
service as a member, 1891, Assistant Secretary 1908-1911, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 1911. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER BALLOU JACOBS, Secretary. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


In order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to com- 
merce and industry, to stimulate those who have a college training to 
consider the problems of a business career, and to aid in constructive 
economic thinking, a committee composed of Professor J. Laurence 
Laughlin, University of Chicago, chairman; Professor J. B. Clark, 
Columbia University; Professor Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University ; 
Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Washington, and Professor Wesley C. 
Mitchell, Columbia University, has been enabled, through the gener- 
osity of Hart, Schaffner & Marx of Chicago, to offer, in 1927, 
prizes for the best studies in the economic field to certain classes of 
contestants. 

Crasses A AnD B. Class A includes any residents of the United 
States or Canada, without restriction; the possession of a degree is 
not required of any contestant in this class, nor is any age limit set. 
Class B includes only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, 
are undergraduates of any American college. Attention is expressly 
called to the rule that a competitor is not confined to topics proposed 
in the announcements of this committee, but any other subject chosen 
must first be approved by it. As suggestions, a few questions are 
here given: 

1. The German Monetary Experiences, 1914-1925. 

2. Extent and Effects of Installment Selling. 

3. The Present Position of, and the Problems arising from, the 
Modern Development of Water Power Resources. 

4. Have the Federal Reserve Notes aided in undue Expansion 


of Credit ? 


5. The Facts and Consequences of Foreign Investments by 


Americans. 

6. The Actual and Theoretical Differentiation of Commercial 
Banking in the United States from Investment and Land Banking. 

A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and a Second Prize of 
Five Hundred Dollars are offered to contestants in Class A. A First 
Prize of Three Hundred Dollars and a Second Prize of Two Hun- 
dred Dollars are offered to contestants in Class B. No prizes will 
be awarded if, in the judgment of the committee, essays of sufficient 
merit are not submitted. The committee reserves to itself the right 
to award the two prizes of $1000 and $500 of Class A to undergradu- 
ates in Class B, if the merits of the papers demand it. The winner 
of a prize shall not receive the amount designated until he has pre- 
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he com- 


pared his manuscript for the printer to the satisfaction of 
he right 


mittee. The ownership of the copyright of studies to which 
to print has been awarded, will vest in the donors, and it is expected 
that, without precluding the use of these papers as theses for higher 
degrees, they will cause them to be issued in some permanent form. 

Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, ex- 
pressed in good English, and, although not limited as to length, they 
should not be needlessly expanded. They should be inscribed with 
an assumed name, the class in which they are presented, and accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope giving the real name and address of the 
competitor, together with any degrees or distinctions already obtained. 
No paper is eligible which shall have been printed or published in a 
form to disclose the identity of the author before the award shall 
have been made. Contestants are warned that in submitting essays 
in more than one contest they may disqualify themselves by disclos- 
ing their identity. !f the competitor is in Class B, the sealed envel- 
one should contain the name of the institution in which he is studying. 
The papers should be sent on or before June 1, 1927, to J. Laurence 
Laughlin, Esq., University of Chicago, Chicago, I]. 


t 
1 


The National Child Labor Committee holds that these minimum 
standards should be adopted and adequately enforced by the states: 

I. No child under fourteen (14) vears of age to be employed, 
permitted, or suffered to work at any gainful occupation except in 
domestic service or agriculture. 

LI. No child under sixteen (16) years of age to be employed, 
permitted or suffered to work: 

1. At any work known and declared to 
or hazardous for children under sixteen (16) years of age. Places 


be dangerous, injurious 


and occupations known to be dangerous or hazardous for children 
under sixteen (16) years of age should be enumerated in the law, 
but authority should be delegated to some state board or commission 
to extend the list. 

2. After 7 P. M. or befere 6 A. 4 


For more than 8 hours a day or 6 days or 48 hours a week. 


) 
4. Or unless the employer procures and has on file a work permit 
issued by a proper school official upon the following conditions, except 
that no work permit is to be required for employment in domestic 
service or agriculture: 

(a) A promise of employment by the prospective employer, show- 
ing the exact nature of the work. 

(b) Legal evidence, documentary wherever possible, that the child 
is of legal age for that specific employment. 
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(c) Evidence that the child has completed the eighth grade of the 
public school course or its equivalent. If all other requirements are 
complied with, this requirement should be waived during the time 
when the public school of the district in which the child resides is 
not in session, a special vacation work permit being issued. 

(d) A statement by an authorized physician showing that upon 
examination he finds the child of such development and in such state 
of health as makes him physically fit for that particular employment. 

III. No child under eighteen (18) years of age to be employed, 
permitted or suffered to work at any occupation or in any place known 
and declared to be dangerous, injurious or hazardous for children 
under eighteen (18) years of age. Places and occupations known 
to be dangerous or hazardous for children under eighteen (18) years 
of age should be enumerated in the law, but authority should be 
delegated to some state board or commission to extend the list. 





THe First AmMertcaAN Heauru Conaress. For the first time in 
the history of public health in America, those who are doing the 
work itself will have a chance to meet together and view it as a whole, 
when the American Health Congress convenes in Atlantic City, 
May 17 to 22. This Congress has been the dream of the National 
Health Council, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, since its forma- 
tion in 1921, and will reveal the vast strides in co-ordination of effort 
and co-operation that the Council has brought about for its member 
organizations during the last five years. 

Included in the membership and on the staffs of these partici- 
pating organizations are the leading authorities of the country in 
every phase of public health—tuberculosis and cancer control, pre- 
vention of blindness; social and mental hygiene, public health nurs- 
ing, the control of preventable diseases. the study and care of heart 
disease, and positive health education for both children and adults. 
This means that the programs will not only show the accomplish- 
ments of public health workers up to the present, but will also fore- 
cast the plans for the future. It is possible that a public health 
program for a decade may result from the meeting of specialists 
in so many fields. 

To address the opening session of the American Health Congress, 
Sir Arthur Newsholme, who has been highly influential in the de- 
velopment of public health work in England and who also has a 
close knowledge of the American public health situation, is visiting 
this country. Professor C. E. A. Winslow, President of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, will address one of the general ses- 
sions of the Congress. “Is Public Health Improving the Race” is 
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the piquant title of the address to be delivered by Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, President of Stanford University. It is especially fortu- 
nate that this American Health Congress will hear of the inter- 
national phases of health work from Dr. George E. Vincent, Presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation. Many other renowned speak- 
ers will complete the well arranged program. 

Meeting at the same time, in Atlantic City, the three national 
nursing organizations—the American Nurses Association, the Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education, and the National Organization 
of Public Health Nursing, will hold their biennial convention; the 
American Child Health Association and the Conference of State 
and Provincial Health Authorities of North America will gather at 
this time for their annual meetings. The member organizations 
taking part are: American Child Health Association; American Heart 
Association; American Public Health Association; American Red 
Cross; American Social Hygiene Association; American Society for 
the Control of Cancer; Conference of State and Provincial Health 
Authorities of North America; National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene; National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness; Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing; National Tubercu- 
losis Association; United States Children’s Bureau; United States 
Public Health Service; Women’s Foundation for Health. This 
means that the field of public health is completely covered in the 
general and special sessions. It is of special interest that the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs will hold its meeting immedi- 
ately following the American Health Congress. 

Exhibit space has already been taken by commercial and non- 
commercial groups, forming one of the most educational health dis- 
plays that this country has ever seen. 

Special railroad rates from all parts of the country have been 
secured and already the assurance is that there will be at least 7,000 
in attendance. 


The beautiful word “Kindergarten” is suggestive of many things 
in the profession of education,—from the first school days of a child 
to (and, perhaps, beyond) the High School. The pupil is like unto 
a plant in a garden,—with undeveloped forces and abilities which 
can be developed by a Master-gardener who understands the nature 
and the possibilities of the plant, the soil, the temperature, and vari- 
ous other influences which will decide whether the final result will 
be a dwarfed and unlovely failure, or a beautiful, useful and admir- 
able success. One thing is sure in this process, and that is that a 
bungler, an impatient gardener, an ignorant one, one who knows not 
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the marks and qualities of a beautiful and useful product, one who 
does not see through the mere externals into the purpose and plan 
and final culmination of the organism which he is cultivating,—such 
an one will not make a success in gardening. He will not love his 
work; he will not get results that are beautiful and satisfying; he 
will be constantly wishing that he were doing anything but garden- 
ing; and he will be quite likely to throw up his hands and quit his 
job as soon as something else offers. For gardening, and kinder- 
gartening, are both of them pursuits that call for love and insight 
and patience and devotion to high ideals. When these are present 
in generous measure in the worker’s heart there is nothing more 
delightful, and nothing more nearly divine than gardening and kin- 
dergartening. Each is creative. Each is constructive. Both, there- 
fore, are wholly worth while. 

How may a teacher of any grade, whether kindergarten, or college, 
or beyond, come to be an enthusiast, a lover of teaching? 

We answer by saying that there must be a recognition of the 
nature of personality, and a new appreciation of the value of every 
human life. The teacher who sees in a pupil only a tiresome task 
that must be endured until the bell rings; the teacher who faces 
this task only for the sake of the wage that goes with it; the teacher 
who counts the hours on the clock-face and longs for the time of 
dismissal; the teacher who assumes the work with an inward resolve 
to get out of it the minute he or she may be able to get “a better 
job”; the teacher who takes up the work because it is respectable 
and can be obtained ; the teacher who does not love it, but hates it ;— 
such teachers there are——unfortunately for themselves, their pupils, 
and the schools, and the parents, and the public;—such teachers 
should pray for grace or hand in their resignations. 

But, happily, there are other types of teachers. And the lot and 
life of a true teacher is an enviable one. We can think of none more 
useful, more serviceable, more satisfying. The true teacher is deal- 
ing with the most precious thing in all the. world; and his or her 
work is akin to that of the Creator Himself, who has seen fit to 
delegate, to the wise and loving and patient teachers, the task of 
calling out the good, the true, and the beautiful latent and potential 
qualities and faculties of the mind and soul of those who are made 
in His image and whom He has endowed with possibilities which 
the angels might well envy. 


What does the Gardener do for the plants in his garden? Many 
things which a true teacher should do for his or her pupils. First of 
all, he recognizes their worth. A true gardener really loves his plants, 
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He sees possibilities within them that others overlook and fail to 
realize. He sees that which they may become, and strives to pro- 
duce the conditions and give the treatment that will develop those 
possibilities. He nurtures them, tends them, guards them, supplies 
that which will make them more and more beautiful, healthy and 
admirable. He finds utility in all these qualities, even though some 
of his plants may not be available for food, or clothing, or other 
so-called practical uses. To him they are lives: they have individu- 
ality ; they have worth; they make the world, and life, worth while. 

The joy of making a pupil of more value to himself and to the 
world is the real reward of the teacher. ‘To accomplish this end the 
true teacher will study the pupil, be sympathetic with the pupil, 
encourage the pupil, and never give up in despair of the outcome. 

May there be more such teachers for all the grades, from the Kin- 
dergarten up, through all the schools and seminaries and universities 
of the world! 


Thomas E. Finnegan, of the New York State Department of 
Education, through the “Public Ledger,” expresses the following 
sentiments in regard to the choice of a life work: 

“In my judgment, there is no field of employment in which people 
will find more satisfaction in the service which they render, than 
in the work related to the education of boys and girls. I am not 
advising young people to enter the profession of education because 
of the financial return which will come to them. Young people 
should not, in my judgment, be influenced in determining upon the 
career which they expect to follow through life, by the thought of 
the financial returns which will ultimately come to them. It appears 
to me that there is one main question which confronts a young 
person in determining upon the vocation which he shall follow. That 
question is: In what field of labor will the qualities which I possess 
enable me to render the greatest service to those with whom IT may 
be associated. The person who determines his career in this manner 
will enter a field in which he will be able to obtain sufficient financial 
returns to enable him to make a comfortable living.” 


The new radio service of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, organized by Sam Pickard, Chief of Radio, includes three 
novel farm features, all departures from customary methods of pre- 
senting information by radio. 

The “Farm News Digest,” started February 1, and available bi- 
weekly to all radio broadcasting stations requesting it, consists of 
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short items of agricultural news selected from several hundred cur- 
rent publications. most of which are not accessible to the average 
farm reader. 

“Fifty Farm Flashes,” a daily service consisting of fifty timely, 
practical questions, put by farmers and _ tersely answered by agri- 
cultural authorities, will be put into the air by approximately twenty 
broadcasting stations, starting February 15. Stations will be furn- 
ished only such material as is of particular interest to their respective 
agricultural sections. The various divisions of the service are re- 
leased at any time between 12.30 and 1.30 p. m. on the following 
days: Monday—Livestock: Tuesday—Crops and soils; Wednesday— 
Poultry ; Thursday—Fruits and vegetables; Friday—Dairying. 

For the women of the household, a “Housekeeper’s Half Hour” 
will be on the air from a large group of stations, after February 15. 
An informal, chatty program, both inspirational and informational, 
is planned to present attractively the great fund of facts of interest 
to homemakers, resulting from research conducted by the department. 
The greater part of this material will originate with the Bureau of 
Home Economics. However, almost every bureau in the Department 
of Agriculture has done work of direct or indirect benefit to women, 
and this information will be available. “Questions Women Are 
Asking,” “What Shall I Have for Dinner?” and “Today’s Pick of 
Recipes,” are the three dominating features of the program. 

The Radio Order of Junior Gardeners will be started by the Depart- 
ment March 1. Stations using this service will introduce the char- 
acter, “Uncle Bert, the Garden Expert.” The gardening authorities 
of the Department of Agriculture put their information into his 
mouth. Timely gardening subjects will be discussed in dialogue 
fashion, one or more boys or girls at the microphone asking questions. 
The dialogue, which will last about 15 minutes, will be released on 
various days during the week by the different stations. Boys and 
girls who enroll in ‘the club, by writing the Department will be fur- 
nished copies of Uncle Bert’s talks and supplementary gardening 
material in printed form. The garden club will be followed later 
in the year by similar organizations covering other nature studies. 





John Texeira, Kauai High School, Territory of Hawaii, “the most 
western high school in the western boundary of the United States,” 
is announced as winner of the H. S. Firestone Four Years ae 
Scholarship, offered in the national good roads essay contest of 192: 
Thus, for the first time in the six years’ history of this annual ae 
tition, conducted by the Highway Education Board, what is probably 
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the largest single educational award in the United States goes outside 
its continental borders. Texeira’s essay was chosen as the best of 
approximately 200,000 papers submitted by high school students of 
the United States and its possessions. It was entered first in his 
local high school of Kauai, and progressed from there to the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of Hawaii, which fosters the contest 
in that island group. It was certified to the Board as the best paper 
from Hawaii, and placed before a national committee of judges 
named by the Chairman of the Board, Dr. J. J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education, Department of the Interior. 

The Committee of Judges was: Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury; Dr. Walter Dill Scott, president of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and Griffith Ogden Ellis, editor of The American Boy. 
The first ballot disclosed virtual unanimity. The scholarship, which 
is the sixth of its kind to be awarded, will defray all of the student’s 
expenses pertaining to tuition, room, board, books and special fees 
during four years at any college or university in the United States 
that he may choose to attend. Its value is probably in excess of 
$4,000. Honorable mention was accorded the papers by Miss Natalie 
Watson Berle, Reading High School, Reading, Massachusetts; Miss 
Ronda Jenkins, Technical High School, Indianapolis, Indiana; Har- 
old G. Smith, Liberty High School, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; and 
Miss Patti Cothrine Trim, Marksville High School, Marksville, Louis- 
iana. No pecuniary reward, however, accrues to them. 

Kauai is a large island off the northwestern shore of Honolulu, 
Oahu, and lies about 2,000 miles west of San Francisco. The winner, 
according to the University of Hawaii, is of Portuguese parentage. 
Texeira is seventeen years old, and is one of a family of ten. 
The incident is a notable tribute to the American missionaries and 
teachers who “salvaged” the Hawaiian Islands in the 19th century. 


One-third of 2,044 children under school age were tested in Gary, 
Indiana, and found by Federal investigators to suffer from defective 
vision. ‘These results, made public by the Eyesight Conservation 
Council of America, are set forth in a report on the Gary experiments 
made to Secretary of Labor James J. Davis, a member of the Coun- 
cil’s Board of Councillors. Complete physical examinations were 
made of 994 infants under two years of age, and of 3,125 children 
whose ages ranged from two to seven years. In both groups the 
distribution of sex was fairly even. The work was carried on in 
connection with a social and economic study of infant mortality and 
the pre-school child in Gary by the U. S. Children’s Bureau. The 
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study included all children under seven years of age attending the 
kindergartens and primary grades in all the public schools, as well 
2s in three parochial schools. The Gary Children’s Year Committee 
of the Council of National Defense co-operated with the Government 
representatives under the direction of Dr. Anna E. Rude, Director 
of the Child Hygiene Division of the Children’s Bureau, who reported 
on the results to Secretary Davis. One of the many suggestions made 
was that: 

“The toys, games, puzzles and picture books used by children should 
be big and clear, Anything that demands close inspection in order 
to be seen and enjoyed is not a proper toy for a little child. The 
inadequate illumination provided in so many of our homes also 
inflicts severe strain upon the immature eyes of children. Children 
should not be allowed to play games, read or study on the poorly 
lighted floor, or in dark corners of the room, or by the window during 
twilight. Unshaded glaring light is just as harmful as insufficient 
light. A child who starts out in life handicapped by poor or painful 
vision has a constant and losing struggle.” 
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Book Reviews 


BEGINNERS’ GEOMETRY. By Rolland R. Smith. The Macmillan 
Company. 

The aim of this book is “Geometry understood, not memorized.” 
“Every new topic is divided into its component parts, and these are 
taught separately.” There is a large amount of varied material on the 
pages, such as Developmental Exercises, Proficiency Exercises, Miscel- 
laneous Exercises, etc. The Developmental Exercises form one of the 
best parts of the book. They precede a theorem and often consist of a 
series of very simple exercises, each one illustrating a needed concept 
or process, and all making a complete preparation for the theorem 
that follows. As a result of this, the proofs of many regular theorems 
are left to be supplied by the student. The Proficiency Exercises follow 
a theorem and help to fix the principle. All Developmental Exercises 
and all Proficiency Exercises should be taken. At the beginning there 
are fifty-six pages of detailed preparatory work, and near the end is a 
little Trigonometry. The word “equal” is used instead of “congruent.” 
There are four cases of superposition in Rectilinear Figures proved at 
the end of this topic. These principles are assumed up to this point. 
The axiom of substitution allows “any expression.” There are two 
theorems on the 60-30 right triangle. The idea that stands out most 
clearly after reading the book is the careful approach to each theorem.-— 
tobert R. Goff. 


EVERYDAY ALGEBRA. By Henry C. Barber. Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. 

The first characteristic of this book is that it aims to put “the 
emphasis upon the understanding. It teaches i.¢ ‘what for’ and the 
‘why’ at least as soon as the ‘how.’” A second characteristic is the 
many varied drills and tests, such as: Problem tests, Translation tests, 
Timed tests, Summing up, and Te test your understanding. The last 
is especially good. It contains questions on the essential principles, 
processes, and a few necessary definitions. Honor Work provides for 
the better students. The word “transpose” is not used. There are very 
many well selected verbal problems. Chapter V is excellent. Its aim 
is “to provide the pupil with much interesting material with which 
to test his skill and understanding. To review the more useful parts 
of elementary algebra.” Some of the headings here are: Do you under- 
stand? Can you tell? Can you do? Diagnose your condition. Timed 
tests. Each chapter has its aims stated in the table of contents. Of 
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course there is a little Trigonometry and some well-graded Observational 
Geometry. ‘The book is thoroughly modern in every way. It is a step 
forward and should help many a teacher to make algebra worth while.- 

Robert R. Goff. 


AN ARITHMETIC FOR TEACHERS. By William F. Roantree and 
Mary S. Taylor. The Macmillan Company. 

“A teacher’s knowledge of this so-called elementary subject should 
be greater than the academic knowledge which he obtained as a pupil, 
and which he in turn hopes to have his pupils obtain.” He should know 
something of the history of mathematics, of the logical development 
of the subject, of its utility, and also of the best methods of presenta- 
tion. Guided by these aims, the writers of this book have prepared 
complete explanations of every necessary term; of every process in de- 
tail; of how to solve problems; a proof of every rule or principle; 
historical notes; methods of teaching the different topics; and “an 
analysis of the different types of lessons to be taught and of the 
method which is best adapted to each type.” The last is most inter- 
esting. The chapters treat of all the approved topics of Arithmetic, 
including graphs and tests. In general, each chapter is divided into 
two parts: Teacher’s Knowledge, and Methods of Teaching. This book 
can be of much help to the teacher of Arithmetic, especially if kept in 
the classroom and consulted frequently.—Robert R. Goff. 


THE BOY AND HIS VOCATION. By John Irving Sowers, Director 
of Vocational Education, Miami, Florida. The Manual Arts Press. A 
book which should be placed within reach of every boy in his early 
‘teens. to disabuse his mind of the notion that the earlier he leaves 
school and gets a job the richer will he be a few years later. Facts, 
rather than “preaching,” in this volume will be wholesome for the 
adolescent boy. 


TENDENCIES IN COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION. By Robert Lincoln 
Kelly. New York, N. Y. (No publishers mentioned in the volume.) 
The foreword says, “The guiding principles in the selection of topics 
was suggested by Julien Jaques Champenois, the representative in 
America of the National Office of French Universities. He said: ‘For 
your lectures at Sorbonne, choose phases of college administration and 
life not emphasized in the French institutions.” The material of this 
book was prepared for a French university audience. This may or may 
not increase the interest for American readers. 


SOCIAL GUIDANCE IN CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOLS. Published by 
the Cleveland Teachers’ Federation, 301 Leader Building, Cleveland, O. 
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LITTLE UGLY FACE AND OTHER INDIAN TALES. By Florence 
Claudine Coolidge. Illustrations by Maud and Miska Petersham. The 
Macmillan Co. Attractively illustrated and interesting. 


THE ART OF SEEING. By Charles Herbert Woodbury, M.A., and 
Elizabeth Ward Perkins. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Emphasizes “mental 
training through drawing.” 


KAK, THE COPPER ESKIMO. By Viljalmur and Violet Irwin. Illus- 
trations by George Richards. The Macmillan Company. Young folks 
will find a fascinating new land and people revealed to them in this 
little book. It will be read with a sort of “discoverer’s” interest. 


CONTEMPORARY VERSE. Edited, with a prologue and notes, by 
A. Marion Merrill and Grace E. W. Sprague, and published by Little, 
Brown and Company. Price $1.25. A large and rich collection of recent 
poetic writings by such well known poets as Walt Whitman, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, Henry Van Dyke, Sam Walter Foss, Bliss Carman, Amy Lowell, 
and many other well-known writers. There is a Prologue, an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Poetry, Suggestions for the use of this book, Bio- 
graphical paragraphs on each author, etc. An admirable book for the 
literature class. 


VISITING THE TEACHER AT WORK. By C. J. Anderson, A. S. Barr, 
Maybell G. Bush. D. Appleton and Company. Belongs in the “Appleton 
Series in Supervision and Teaching.” A book which was written with 
the purpose of aiding superintendents, principals, grade and depart- 
mental superintendents, and critic teachers. It is full of excellent sug- 
gestions and inspirations for such as these. A book for normal classes 
and for those already in the ranks,—bringing them aid in the cultiva- 
tion of a wider vision and a deeper critical insight. 


FALSTAFF AND OTHER SHAKESPEAREAN TOPICS. By Albert H. 
Tolman. Macmillan Company. Many of the topics suggested in the 
Table of Contents are most alluring, such as these: Why did Shakes- 
peare create Falstaff? Is Shakespeare Aristocratic? Is Malvolio a 
Puritan? There are careful and able studies and analyses of “King 
Lear” and “Julius Caesar” that may serve as models. 


MAINSPRINGS OF MEN. By Whiting Williams. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. This a very thoughtful book. It should secure a wide reading. 
In the preface the following statements are made: “As never before 
we are appreciating the vastness of our human powers and the delicacy 
of their control. As never before men are searching for the springs of 
action within themselves and within their fellows,—evidently in the be- 
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lief that the value of life is measured by its influence upon the thoughts 
and actions of others. Teachers and students, statesmen and voters, 
editors and readers, captains of industry and lieutenants of labor—all 
these today are in earnest search of a better understanding of the 
deeper sources of men’s daily doings; between dawn and dusk all these 
wielders of influence stand or fall according as they secure and direct 
the physical or the spiritual energies of their fellows.” This book makes 
a successful attempt to furnish such seekers at the least a few sugges- 
tions that are reliable along the lines of these longings and needs. 

In the “Century Education Series’ we have two valuable new books, 
viz: A FIRST BOOK IN EDUCATION, by Louis E. Heinmiller, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education, State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pennsyl- 
vania; and EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS, by C. W. Odell, Ph.D., Associ- 
ate, Bureau of Educational Research, University of Illinois. $2.00 each. 
The readers of this magazine do not need to be told that both of these 
volumes should be found in every pedogogical library; but, even at that, 
a still better suggestion is that they should be in each individual stu- 
dent’s and professor’s library, where they will be ever at hand for con- 
sultation and careful study. They represent the high order of Ameri- 
can study of pedagogical problems; the reading of these books is an 
education in itself. Their suggestions will strengthen any reader’s hold 
on what he already has of pedagogical principles and create a condition 
of mind by reason of which he will himself become a discoverer. 


THE ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION. By Henry Seidel Canby and 
John Baker Opdycke. Revised edition. The Macmillan Company. This 
is another book in the “Good English Series,” being Book Two. It is a 
very thorough treatment of the subject, which will be eagerly welcomed 
by English teachers. 


RUTH TALKS IT OVER. By Junius Vincent. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. The publishers furnish us with the following, which we 
indorse as an adequate and excellent characterization of the book: 
“The gist of a long series of conversations between a sympathetic 
member of the elder generation, who evidently belongs to the teaching 
profession, and a typical representative of the present generation of 
college undergraduate young women.” And here are two or three allur- 
ing chapter headings: “They don’t know what they are missing”; “You 
are not so good as your mothers, but you are a lot more interesting”; 
“I was Queen of the World”; “My Lady Nicotine.” The last-named 
chapter is admirable. It should give pause to the habit and pernicious 
practice of cigarette smoking by young women. 
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Books Received: 

MODERN EUROPE AND ITS BEGINNINGS. Edgar Holmes McNeal. 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

OUR OLD-WORLD BACKGROUND: Its Beginnings. Charles A. Beard 
and William C. Bagley. Macmillan Company. 

CUENTOS MEJICANOS. J. H. Cornyn, Past Professor, National 
University of Mexico. Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, Vinginia. 

INTRODUCTION TO RURAL ECONOMICS. Paul L. Vogt, Ph.D. 
Appleton & Co. , 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE SEVENTH PAN-AMERICAN SANITARY 
CONFERENCE of the American Republics, held in Havana, Cuba, No- 
vember, 1924. Published by the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

WORKING MANUAL OF CIVICS. Milton Conover. The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore, Md. Paper covers. 75 cents. 

READING WITH A PURPOSE: Some Great American Looks. Dallas 
Lore Sharp. Chicago, the American Library Association. 35 cents. Also, 
BIOLOGY, by Vernon Kellogg. Same publishers and price. 

HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By R. V. Curoe, Hunter College, New 
York. The Globe Book Company. 94 cents. 

AFRICA. A Supplementary Geography. James Franklin Chamber- 
lain, Ed.B., and Arthur Henry Chamberlain, B. 8., A.M. Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

GOLDTREE AND SILVERTREE (Fairy Plays to Read and Act). By 
Katherine Duncan Morse. Illustrated by Winifred Bromhall. Music by 
Marion LeBron. The Macmillan Company. 

THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. By Samuel Butler. Introduction by 
Frances T. Russell. (The Modern Readers Series.) The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

THE FRESHMAN GIRL. A Guide to College Life. By Kate W. Jame- 
son and Frank C. Lockwood. D. C. Heath and Company. And, by the 
same publishers, A FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
By A. L. Murry and Ernest P. Wiles. 

SAFETY FIRST FOR CHILDREN. By Benjamin Veit. Noble and 
Noble, New York. 

EDUCATION AS WORLD-BUILDING. By ‘Thomas Davidson. Intro- 
duction by Ernest Moore. Cambridge, Harvard University Press. $1.50. 

TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL LATIN. By Josiah B. Game. A handbook 


published by the University of Chicago Press. Postpaid at $1.60. 





